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VALUE AS A SCIENTIFIC CONCEPT * 
I 


OR more than a decade social scientists have been working 

toward a definition of value as a scientific concept. They 
believe that the concept of value, especially moral or ethical value, 
is necessary for an adequate description of human life. Human 
motivation, social behavior, cultural patterns, in fact nearly all 
the subject matter of the various specialized social sciences make 
some use of the term. 

As a scientific concept, value becomes a logical construct com- 
parable to culture or social structure. Value, culture, and social 
structure are inferences and abstractions from the immediate 
sense data of what is said or done by individuals. In this analytic 
or equational meaning, value, culture, and social structure have 
their locus neither in the organism nor in the immediately ob- 
servable world; their locus is rather that of all scientific abstrac- 
tions. But scientific abstractions do refer to something. Value 
as a social science concept refers to certain verbal and nonverbal 
behavioral events. An example of the latter is human codpera- 
tion; of the former, the statement ‘‘people ought to help each 
other.’”? They typify the established core of meaning which exists 
in the familiar usages of ordinary language and scholarly termi- 
nology. 

If the term value is to be used in the social sciences as a sci- 
entific concept it must be given a precise meaning. It cannot 
operate effectively as a scientific tool until there is a clear delinea- 
tion of the conceptual territory covered and not covered. The 
ultimate goal is a definition which is universally accepted; the 
immediate goal is one which at the very least is adequately under- 
stood. In practice, the scientific problem is to formulate a defi- 
nition of value which adequately covers verbal and nonverbal 


*This paper is part of a study of ethics and social science which began 
with a grant from the Rosenwald Fund in 1941. Prior papers include ‘‘ Social 
Science and Normative Ethics,’’ this JoURNAL, Vol. XLIV (1947), pp. 506—- 
516, and ‘‘Race, Values, and Guilt,’’ Social Forces, Vol. 26 (1947), pp. 125- 
139. The project has had support from the University of Wisconsin Research 
Committee on several occasions since 1950. 
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behavior, is derived or inferred from empirical observation, and 
which is capable of operational verification. 

Is it possible to give value a ‘‘real’’ definition in the same way 
that scientists define cancer or oxygen? A real definition usually 
subsumes empirical phenomena under a general law or theory and 
is true or false. When a scientist defines a concept like value, 
which already has vague and controversial meanings in both con- 
versational and scientific discourse, it cannot be said that his defi- 
nition is simply true or false. Following Carnap? and Hempel ? 
we may say that such a definition is a proposal that we specify a 
new and precise meaning for the term. 

However, the proposal does claim, first, to explicate a large 
part of what is customarily expressed by means of the term and, 
second, to make possible a comprehensive, vigorous, and sound 
theoretical system. The scientific effort to define value for pur- 
poses of theory construction provides an opportunity for observing 
the process by which a philosophical concept is translated gradually 
into a scientific concept. Of course this has happened before, e.g., 
with atom, evolution, memory, self, and emotion.‘ 


II 


Undoubtedly the most painstaking and thorough of the various 
scientific attempts to define value is that of Professor Clyde Kluck- 
hohn.’ His definition of value originates in a codperative effort of 
social scientists in different fields to formulate the fundamental 
categories for a general theory of action. Such a theory should 
have three major functions: (1) as an aid in the codification of 
existing concrete knowledge, (2) as a guide to research, and (3) as 
a control of biases in observation and interpretation which are 
fostered by departmentalization of education and research in the 
social sciences.® 

The basic assumption of the proposal for a general theory of 


1 Rudolf Carnap, Logical Foundations of Probability (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1950), Ch. 1. 

2Carl G. Hempel, Fundamentals of Concept Formation in Empirical 
Science, International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. II, No. 7 (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1952), pp. 6 ff. 

8 Ernest R. Hilgard, ‘‘Human Motives and the Concept of the Self,’’ 
The American Psychologist, Vol. IV (1949), pp. 374-383. 

¢Cornelius L. Golightly, ‘‘The James-Lange Theory: A Logical Post- 
Mortem,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. 20 (1953), pp. 286-299. 

5 Clyde Kluckhohn and others, ‘‘Values and Value-Orientations in the 
Theory of Action,’’ in Toward a General Theory of Action, Talcott Parsons 
and Edward A. Shils, eds. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952), pp. 
388-433. 


6 Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils, op. cit., p. 3. 
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action is that the actor strives to achieve goals. In his goal seeking 
the actor is oriented to objects, and the orientation is assumed to be 
in three modes: cognitive, cathectic, and evaluative. 


i. The cognitive mode involves the various processes by which an actor 
sees an object in relation to his system of need-dispositions. Thus it would 
include the ‘‘location’’ of an object in the actor’s total object-world, the 
determination of its properties and actual potential functions, its differentia- 
tions from other objects, and its relation to certain general classes. 

ii. The cathectic mode involves the various processes by which an actor 
invests an object with affective significance. Thus it would include the posi- 
tive or negative cathexes implanted upon objects by their gratificational or 
deprivational significance with respect to the actor’s need-dispositions or 
drives. ‘ 

iii. The evaluative mode involves the various processes by which an actor 
allocates his energy among the various actions with respect to various 
eathected objects in an attempt to optimize gratification. Thus it would in- 
clude the processes by which an actor organizes his cognitive and cathectic 
orientations into intelligent plans. These processes make use of cognitive 
norms (bits of knowledge) in order to distribute attention and actions with 
respect to various objects and their possible modalities, with respect to various 
occasions for gratification, and with respect to the demands of different need- 
dispositions. Evaluation is functionally necessary for the resolution of con- 
flicts among interests and among cognitive interpretations which are not 
resolved automatically; and which thus necessitate choice, or at least specific 
selective mechanisms.” 


These assumptions are inferences from or explanatory hy- 
potheses about observational data. They are subject to constant 
rechecking and revision. A definition of value which occurs within 
this conceptual framework is allegedly ‘‘real’’ rather than merely 
verbal or equational and is also subject to the final test of empirical 
fact.2 It is against this background of codperatively developed 
theory that Professor Kluckhohn makes the following remarks 
prefatory to his definition of value: 


























Value implies a code or a standard which has some persistence through 
time, or, more broadly put, which organizes a system of action. Value, con- 
veniently and in accordance with received usage, places things, acts, ways of 
behaving, goals of action on the approval-disapproval continuum. Furthermore, 
following Dewey, ‘‘the desirable’’ is to be contrasted with ‘‘the desired.’’ 
Cathexis and valuation, though concretely interdependent in some respects, are 
distinguished in the world of experience and must therefore be distinguished 
conceptually. In all cultures people have wants for themselves and for a 
group which they blame themselves for wanting—or which at very least they 
do not feel or consider to be justifiable. Such cases represent negative valua- 
tion, to be sure, but the point here is the non-identity of the desired and the 
desirable. The existence of the value element transforms the desired into the 
not-desired or into the ambivalently desired. 


7 Ibid., p. 59. a 
8 Carl G. Hempel, op. cit., pp. 2 ff. 
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Pragmatically speaking, values are also more or less stable ways of 
resolving ambivalence. That is, actors perhaps most often think about and 
refer to values when they are in doubt about alternative courses of conduct; 
when the long-run results of the possible selections of paths of behavior are 
not immediately obvious or scientifically demonstrable or when the pressures 
of personal motivation are strong on one side and social sanctions or practical 
expediency of some other kind strong on the other side.® 


Kluckhohn provides us with two alternative definitions of value. 
The first takes culture, group, and the individual’s relation to 
culture and place in his group as primary points of departure: ‘‘A 
value is a conception, explicit or implicit, distinctive of an indi- 
vidual or characteristic of a group, of the desirable which influences 
the selection from available modes, means, and ends of action.’’ ?° 
The alternative definition in psychological terms is this: ‘‘value 
may be defined as that aspect of motivation which is referable to 
standards, personal or cultural, that do not arise solely out of im- 
mediate tensions or immediate situations.’’ 1 

Understandably the definition from the framework of an- 
thropology is more important for anthropologist Kluckhohn and he 
gives a commentary on each term in it. We shall discuss them in 
detail. Conception implies that values are ideas formulating 
action commitments. This indicates that an element, though never 
an exclusive element, of the cognitive is always involved. The 
individual wants an object or action but he also believes that he 
ought or ought not to want the object. ‘‘Conception’’ also dis- 
tinguishes values from sentiments, emotions, drives, and needs. 
Values are abstract and generalized notions which can be verbal- 
ized. These ideas then serve as instigators of behavior at a level 
much higher than that of instinctual behavior and needs. The 
language here is deliberately mentalistic rather than physiological 
or neurological. Convenience, as well as the special demands of 
social science theory, requires that a useful definition of value 
be abstracted from verbal and nonverbal behavior rather than from 
neural nets or neurological properties. (The changing of values 
through brain surgery is a problem in the interrelationship of the 
sciences. ) 

The elements of wish and appraisal are inextricably united in 
value. In the definition of value for scientific purposes, the com- 
bination of conception with desirable establishes the union of reason 
and feeling inherent in the word value. Both components must be 
included in any definition that is adequate for descriptive and 

Clyde Kluckhohn, op. cit., p. 395. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Ibid., p. 425. 
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explanatory purposes. Since value always involves affect, cathexis 
and value are inevitably interrelated. Occasionally they coincide. 
In other cases, cathexis in the strict sense and value in the strict 
sense pull against each other. Disvalued objects are cathected and, 
conversely, a valued object may not be cathected. 


The reason that cathexis and value seldom coincide completely is that a 
cathexis is ordinarily a short-term and narrow response, whereas value implies 
a broader and long-term view. A cathexis is an impulse; a value or values 
restrain or canalize impulses in terms of wider and more perduring goals. .. . 
More abstractly we may say that the desired which is disvalued (i.e., cathected 
but not desirable) is that which is incompatible with the personality as a 
system or with the society or culture as systems. Values define the limits 
of permissible cost of impulse satisfaction in accord with the whole array of 
hierarchical enduring goals of the personality, the requirements of both per- 
sonality and sociocultural system for order, the need for respecting the inter- 
ests of others and of the group as a whole in social living. The focus of 
codes or standards is on the integration of a total action system, whether 
personal or sociocultural.12 


The phrase ‘‘explicit or implicit’’ is justified on the grounds 
that some the deepest and most pervasive values are only partially 
or occasionally verbalized and in some instances must be inferential 
constructs on the part of the observer to explain consistencies in 
behavior. The actor’s values are often inchoate and incompletely 
or inadequately verbalized by him, but they are verbalizable. Im- 
plicit values remain ‘‘conceptions’’ in the sense that they are ab- 
stract and generalized notions which can be put into words by the 
observer and then agreed to or dissented from by the actor. Thus 
a conception can be implicit, for verbalizable is not to be equated 
with ‘‘clearly and habitually verbalized.’’ ** 

The word influences, like conception, is frankly mentalistic. 
Kluckhohn departs from the physicalism of the mechanists, be- 
haviorists, and positivists, for the simple reason that the conceptual 
frameworks of the biological and other natural sciences provide 
no meaning for purposes, response to general ideas, ‘‘or for human 
behavior which is a response to and specified as to its form by a 
temporally persistent normative social theory.’’** That people 
respond to ideas, or that ideas influence conduct is for Kluckhohn 
a matter of empirical fact. ‘‘. . . the fundamental question is 
that of frame of reference, not of ontology. More than one frame 


12 Tbid., p. 399. 

18 Ibid., p. 397. 

14F, S. C. Northrop, ‘‘Ideological Man in His Relation to Scientifically 
Known Natural Man,’’ in Ideological Differences and World Order (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), p. 413. Quoted by Clyde Kluckhohn, 
op. cit., p. 401. 
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of reference is legitimately operative in the scientific world. In 
the social sciences selection (‘choice’) and evaluation are inherent 
in the frame of reference. The biological sciences are probably a 
meeting ground between the physical and the social sciences in 
this respect.’’ + 

Professor Kluckhohn uses selection in the definition ‘‘as a more — 
neutral word than choice.’’?® He does this to avoid, not to beg, 
the metaphysical questions regarding ‘‘free will’’ or determinism. 
For him the issue is clear-cut: ‘‘ As the observer sees behavior, the 
actor or actors have open in the observable world more than one 
mode, or means, or direction of action, each of which is ‘ob- 
jectively open’.’’?7 The union of ‘‘desirable’’ and ‘‘selection’’ 
in the definition signifies that both affective and conative elements 
are essential just as the combination of desirable and conception 
establishes the union of affective and cognitive elements. Neither 
of the three elements has universal primacy. 

Available is another way of saying that genuine selection is in- 
volved. Various alternatives are open in the world seen by the 
observer and by the actor. However, these alternatives may vary 
in the amount of effort or striving and in their functional effective- 
ness to satisfy the actor’s need-dispositions. 

Mode refers to the style in which an instrument (a means) is 
used. For example, language is a tool which may be used loudly, 
softly, or with exaggerated precision of enunciation. Conceptions 
of the desirable apply to ways of acting, to the means, and to the 
ends. There is discrimination in approval or disapproval terms 
of the manner of carrying out an action, of the means, and of the 
end. ‘‘Of course, the distinction between ends and means is some- 
what transitory depending upon time perspective. What at one 
point in the history of the individual or the group appears as an 
end is later seen as a means to a more distant goal.’’ ?* 

Professor Kluckhohn summarizes the place of value within the 
theory of action as follows: 


. any given act is seen as a compromise between motivation, situational 
conditions, available means, and the means and goals as interpreted in value 
terms. Motivation arises in part from biological and situational factors. 
Motivation and value are both influenced by the unique life history of the 
individual and by culture.19 


15 Clyde Kluckhohn, op. cit., p. 401. 
16 Ibid. 

17 I[bid., pp. 401-402. 

18 Tbid., p. 403. 

19 Ibid. 
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III 


Discussion of Kluckhohn’s definition of value may take different 
paths depending upon our interests. If we are concerned pri- 
marily with its adequacy as a conceptual tool for scientific purposes, 
then we must test it by appealing to observational fact and by 
noting its success in system building. But if we are concerned 
with what it offers by way of aid in the solution of traditional 
philosophical questions, then we must examine how the definition 
applies to them. The latter path is our concern at the moment. 
Before we proceed, however, it is necessary to give a brief expo- 
sition of Kluckhohn’s classification of values. A classification, 
though logically abstract, indicates the extension of a term. Kluck- 
hohn’s classification of values and value-orientations should reveal 
the extent to which his definition explicates or covers what various 
philosophers have customarily expressed by means of the term. 

Kluckhohn makes a tentative analysis of values in terms of 
‘*dimensions’’ as suggested in an unpublished paper by Professor 
John W. M. Whiting.”® He utilizes the mathematical meaning of 
the word ‘‘dimension’’ as defined in’ Webster’s dictionary: ‘‘The 
degree of manifoldness of a magnitude or aggregate as fixed by 
the number of co-ordinates necessary and sufficient to distinguish 
any one of its elements from all others.’’ Such an approach 
makes possible the degree of abstractness necessary to escape the 
error of a content classification which is ‘‘culture-bound,’’ i.e., 
which reflects the Weltanschauung of Western culture. There are 


eight dimensions in Kluckhohn’s provisional classification of 
values.?? 


1. Dimension of modality: Positive and negative values. 

2. Dimension of content: Aesthetic (or expressional), cognitive, 
and moral values. 

3. Dimension of intent: Mode values relate to an approved or 
preferred style or manner in which an act is to be carried out or 
an object made. Instrumental values are those which actors and 
groups conceive as means to further ends. Goal values are ‘‘the 
aims and virtues which societies and individuals make for them- 
selves.’’ The relationship between instrumental and goal values 
is clearly one of complete interdependence, not of mere sequence. 


20 Like most scientific projects the scientific definition of value is a shared 
or codperative enterprise. Kluckhohn accepts responsibility but does not 
claim originality for the various ideas which are used in the formulation of 
this definition of value. 


21 Clyde Kluckhohn, op. cit., pp. 412-421. My account is a précis of 
Kluckhohn’s presentation. 
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The utilization of certain means will, under specified conditions, 
inevitably defeat the ends sought. The means-end dichotomy is 
not as clear-cut in the category systems of all cultures as it is in 
Western culture. 

4. Dimension of generality: Specific values relate to certain 
situations or to certain content areas. Thematic values apply to 
a wide variety of situations and to diverse areas of culture content. 

5. Dimension of mtensity: Categorical values are the ‘‘musts 
and must nots,’’ violations of which are attended by severe sanc- 
tions. Preferential values, e.g., achievement in American culture, 
are optional, although there may be material reward in prestige 
for those who embrace them. Hypothetical values may be either 
utopian (ideals) or traditionalistic, values to which some ‘‘lip 
service’’ is given but whose influence upon action is relatively 
slight. Traditionalistic values might also be called passwe or 
ritualistic values; the feeling for content is largely gone; only 
the form persists. 

The category of intensity or the strength of value extends into 
the realm of the organization or hierarchy of values (dimension 
eight below). However, since intensity indicates conformity, in- 
cluded here is the contrast between central and peripheral values. 
This is a division according to the number and variety of behaviors 
influenced and the extent to which a group or individual would be 
markedly different if the value disappeared. Florence Kluckhohn 
has suggested a meaningful three-fold classification along the di- 
mension of intensity which groups culture patterns as dominant, 
variant, or deviant. This corresponds roughly to the classification 
of values as prescriptions, permissions, and prohibitions. 

6. Dimension of explicitness: An explicit value is one which is 
stated verbally by actors, whereas an implicit value is one which is 
inferred by observers from recurrent trends in behavior, including 
verbal behavior. This is a continuum without sharp breaks. For 
@ group value may be ordinarily implicit and yet have been stated 
one or more times by one or more individuals. 

7. Dimension of extent: The spread of a value may range from 
a single individual to the whole of humanity. An idiosyncratic 
value is one held by only one person in a group under consideration. 
This is one of the ways in which new group values emerge. A 
personal value is the private form of a group value or a universal 
value. It is not entirely unique to one personality but has its own 
special shadings, emphases, and interpretations. A group value is 
distinctive of some plurality of individuals, whether this be a fam- 
ily, clique, association, tribe, nation, or civilization. Group values 
consist in socially approved modes and means. They define the 
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common elements in the situations in which the actors repeatedly 
find themselves. 

Temperamental values refer to certain constitutional tempera- 
ments widely distributed over the world. W. H. Sheldon refers 
to these as viscerotonic, somatonic, and cerebrotonic.?2. Charles W. 
Morris has described Apollonian, Dionysian, Promethean, Budd- 
histic, and others ‘‘paths of life.’’ * 

Universal values, if any, are values of a broad and general 
sort which transcend cultural differences. Whether or not a value 
is universal can be determined empirically if one has carefully 
extricated the conceptual core from the superficial cultural trim- 
ming. Universal values have not yet been examined by social 
scientists in the same detailed way in which the gamut of cultural 
variability has been explored. Given the fundamental biological 
similarities of all human beings and the circumstance that human 
existence is invariably a social existence, it seems possible that 
standards and values are not completely relative to the cultures 
from which they derive. 

Absolute values, if any, are values which are necessary for all 
societies to observe if they are to survive. However, the adjective 
‘fabsolute’’ is misleading, since culture transcends nature at least 
in some respects. Accordingly, ‘‘universal’’ is preferable to ‘‘ab- 
solute’’; if the latter is used, one is justified at best in speaking of 
‘*eonditional absolutes.’? Such a term would apply only to the 
scientific hypothesis that there are necessary conditions (given by 
nature) of adjustments and survival always and everywhere. 

8. Dimension of organization: The organization of values in- 
volves the concept of the hierarchical arrangement of values 
(‘‘more beautiful than,’’ ‘‘ better than,’’ ‘‘more appropriate than’’) 
and also the concept of logical and meaningful interconnectedness 
of values. Priority values are the most general values. The more 
general a value the higher its priority, because it contributes more 
to the coherent organization and functioning of the total system, 
whether a personality or aculture. Isolated values are those which 
neither conflict nor demonstrably support other values. Integrated 
values are those which can be shown to be part of an interlocking— 
or possibly pyramiding—network. However, the extent to which 
personal and cultural values are interlocking or hierarchically or- 
ganized can be settled only by vast empirical research. 

Several traditional problems of moral philosophy are resolved 

22 W. H. Shledon, The Varieties of Temperament (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1942). 


23 Charles W. Morris, Paths of Life (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1942). ° 
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in this conceptual framework. Obligation can be examined em- 
pirically under the dimensions of intensity (3) and organization 
(8). The question of ‘‘universally valid’’ values becomes a re- 
search problem under the dimensions of generality (4) and extent 
(7).. The problem of hierarchy obviously falls under the di- 
mension of organization (8). The dichotomy between ends and 
means is flatly rejected by the dimension of intent (3). The 
perennial claim for ‘‘fundamental’’ or ‘‘ultimate’’ value judg- 
ments does not appear to be grounded on carefully observed fact. 


IV 


The basic difference between Professor Kluckhohn’s scientific 
definition of value and the recent philosophical definitions of value 
stems from divergent initial assumptions about the conceptual . 
territory covered. Since Hume’s Enquiry Concerning the Prin- 
ciples of Morals (1752) and Kant’s Critique of Judgment (1791), ~ 
philosophers have begun ethical theory with a distinction between ~ 
judgments of fact and judgments of value. During this century 
most philosophic discussion has involved analytic arguments about 
whether value terms could be reduced to fact terms. Naturalists 
said yes; intuitionists said no; and the non-cognitivists said yes 
if you meant causally reducible and no if you meant logically 
reducible. The latter, of course, was the great insight of emotive 
meaning which made ethics a natural, but not a cognitive discipline. 

Professor Kluckhohn begins with a distinction between three 
modes of behavior or, inferentially, three kinds of judgment. 
These are the cognitive, cathectic, and evaluative. Each category 
is empirically unique, although the third may be reduced analyti- 
cally to a combination of the first two. 

Briefly we may note that the categories of cathexis and value 
respectively coincide to a large degree with C. L. Stevenson’s first 
and second patterns of analysis. The first pattern asserts that 
‘*If anyone says that he approves of something, he introduces no 
new descriptwe meaning by adding that it is good.’’** The sec- 
ond pattern is one in which ‘‘ ‘This is good’ has the meaning of 
‘This has qualities or relations z, y,z .. .’ except that ‘good’ has 
as well a laudatory emotive meaning which permits it to express 
the speaker’s approval and tends to evoke the approval of the 
hearer.’’ 5 

Kluckhohn’s account of value differs from the emotive theory 
of value specifically on the point of the primacy of emotive mean- 


24C. L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1944), p. 105. 


25 Ibid., p. 207. 
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ing. According to the emotivists, value judgments have both a 
cognitive and emotive function but the principal and peculiar 
function of value words is to convey emotive meaning.” Whereas 
Kluckhohn holds that a value judgment is an inextricable union 
of cognitive and cathectic elements in which neither element has 
universal primacy. The general theory of action postulates three 
distinct modes of behavior. Evaluation cannot be reduced to cog- 
nition or cathexis. A fortiori, value judgments may not be re- 
duced uniquely or primarily to cognitive or emotive meanings. 
Accordingly, debate between Kluckhohn and the emotivists is 
profitable only if the emotivists challenge the adequacy of the 
general theory of action. 

At least two important and interrelated questions remain which 
emotivists might ask of Kluckhohn. (1) Does the theory indicate 
how ‘‘clashes of attitudes’’ or ‘‘disagreements in interest or atti- 
tude’’ are resolved? (2) Does the theory pay adequate attention 
to the expressive, emotive, persuasive, directive, or ceremonial char- 
acter of ethical language? 

The first question illustrates the pitfalls which await those who 
substitute logical analysis for empirical research in value theory. 
The question implies that when people differ on values the beliefs 
may be filtered out and all that is left are attitudes. Since atti- 
tudes are neither true nor false, the final resort is to emotive 
language, screeches, groans, or armed conflict; otherwise the dis- 
agreement in attitude remains forever. 

The general theory of action claims that cathexis or attitude 
is ordinarily the short-term and narrow response, value is the 
broader and long-term view which places the desired in a context 
of wider and more perduring goals. Discussion of value differ- 
ences proceeds from the emotional levels to the cognitive levels, not 
vice versa. The way in which clashes of attitudes are resolved is 
by putting these sentiments, emotions, drives, and needs in evalu- 
ative contexts where their consequences are seen in relation to the 
total plans of the individual or the society as a system. This is 
the way individuals ‘‘make up their minds’’ when their own atti- 
tudes clash; it is also the way competing forces in legislative and 
other deliberative bodies compose their differences. An impasse 
in the agreement-reaching process is a failure to proceed from 
cathexis to evaluation ; it is not a degeneration from a higher level 
of discourse to a lower emotional level of pure feeling. 

The group control of disagreement within a society is a topic 
under the dimension of intensity. Armed conflict between nations 


26A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth,-and Logic, 2nd ed. (London: Victor 
Gollancz, 1946), p. 21. 
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occurs because there is no controlling world organization. How- 
ever, the resort to war is itself a value choice between the available 
modes, means, and ends of action. 

Kluckhohn admits that he has not discussed in detail the re- 
lations between values and language which the logical positivists 
have stressed.2” However, most of these contributions can be fitted 
easily within the total conceptual scheme. For example, Margaret 
MacDonald, borrowing from anthropology, emphasizes the cere- 
monial use of language in the public actions of judicial, legislative, 
executive, and religious groups. ‘‘Ceremonial invests the perform- 
ance with authority and binds the adherents to whatever further ac- 
tion may be required of them by this allegiance.’’?* It seems 
evident that investigation of the language of rites and ceremonies 
belongs properly to the empirical study of values classified under 
the dimension of intensity. 


V 


Cognitions are true or false and cathexes are neither true nor 
false. What about values? The failure of most philosophies to 
give an intelligible account of how choices are made between com- 
peting values is due to their preoccupation with the concept of 
verification. Verification implies the priority of truth or falsity 
in the analysis of judgments. This special concern with verifica- 
tion is found in the meta-ethical analyses of J. W. Smith,”® W. K. 
Frankena,®*® Wilfrid Sellars,** and even John Dewey.* 

The broader concept of justification can be applied to the be- 
havioral facts of the general theory of action. Justification in the 
cognitive mode may then be distinguished clearly from justification 
in the evaluative mode. Justification does not occur in the 
eathectic mode of behavior. We enjoy cathexes until a conflict 
arises, then we refer the conflict to the evaluative mode. 

Cognitive justification may be subdivided into either vertfica- 


27 Clyde Kluckhohn, op. cit., p. 406. 

28 Margaret MacDonald, ‘‘Ethics and the Ceremonial Use of Language,’’ 
in Max Black, ed., Philosophical Analysis (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1950), p. 227. 

29J. W. Smith, ‘‘Should General Theory of Value Be Abandoned,’’ 
Ethics, Vol. LVII (1947), pp. 274-288. 

80 W. K. Frankena, ‘‘Moral Philosophy at Mid-Century,’’ Philosophical 
Review, Vol. LX (1951), pp. 44-55. 

81 Wilfrid Sellars, ‘‘Mind, Meaning, and Behavior,’’ Philosophical Stud- 
tes, Vol. III (1952), pp. 83-95. 

82 John Dewey, ‘‘Some Questions about Value,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XLI 
(1944), pp. 449-455. Republished in Ray Lepley, ed., Value, a Cooperative 
Inquiry (New York: Columbia University Press, 1949). 
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tion or validation. Verification involves knowledge claims which 
are either true or false in terms of their relations to the usual 
empirical epistemological principles. Validation involves claims 
which are either valid or invalid in terms of their relations to the 
principles of formal knowledge. Since a valid conclusion may be 
false if the premises are false, verification is more important than 
validation in the cognitive mode. 

Evaluative justification involves the relations of means to ends. 
Evaluative justification is pragmatic or instrumental justification. 
Herbert Feigl suggests that the short term ‘‘vindication’’ be used 

for this meaning.** Whereas cognitive claims are true or false, 
valid or invalid, evaluative claims either work or don’t work in 
terms of achieving our goals. If they work, then they are vindi- 
cated. 

Vindication refers always to first principles. A particular be- 
lief may be verified by an appeal to the principle of induction but 
the principle of induction itself cannot be verified ; it can be vindi- 
cated only. A particular conclusion may be held valid by an 
appeal to the rules of logic but the rules themselves cannot be 
validated; they are vindicated by their pragmatic utility in fa- 
cilitating reasoning and communication. A given act may be 
validated, ie., judged right or wrong by an appeal to previously 
established value norms but the norms themselves cannot be vali- 
dated or verified, they can be vindicated only by an appeal to 

_ practice. The appeal to practice, of course, initiates the circular 
process whereby valuations inevitably lead back to a reéxamination 
of our beliefs and our desires, and still again to their consequences. 


CorneE.ius L. GoLicHTLy 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE EXTENSION DIVISION 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


ON PROFESSOR COPI’s ‘‘A NOTE ON REPRESENTATION IN ART’’ 


N a recent issue of this JourNaL, Professor Copi attempts to 
show that one commonly held argument against the view that 
representation can contribute to the esthetic value of a work of art 
is fallacious. I may perhaps be excused if I make a few remarks 
here about his criticism, by way of amplification. 


The argument concerned, as stated by Professor Copi, is the 
following : 


88 Herbert Feigl, ‘‘De Principiis Non Disputandum ...# On the Mean- 
ing and the Limits of Justification,” in Max Black, ed., op. cit., pp. 119-156. 
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To the extent that a work of art is representational, it points beyond itself 
to what is represented; for a work of art to be symbolic it must be symbolic 
of something beyond itself. If a work of art functions as a sign, then it 
mediates the account we take, through it, of that of which it is a sign. In 
more general terms, any value a work of art may possess as representation 
is a mediate value. But since the peculiarly esthetic value possessed by a 
work of art is immediate, its representational aspect can make no contribution 
to its esthetic value.1 


Professor Copi distinguishes two senses of ‘‘immediate,’’ one 
used in esthetics, and the other in the theory of signs. In esthetics, 
‘*immediate’’ means, according to him, ‘‘intrinsic,’’ ‘‘internal,’’ 
as opposed to ‘‘instrumental,’’ ‘‘external.’’ A work of art has 
immediate valwe, or has value in itself, and not instrumental value, 
as a means to something else. On the other hand, in the theory of 
signs, a sign is said to be ‘‘mediate’’ in the sense that it ‘‘medi- 
ates’? between the thing symbolized and the person who takes 
account of the former through the sign. 

Let me begin by expressing my agreement with Professor Copi 
when he says that as far as the second sense of ‘‘immediate’’ is 
concerned, ‘‘questions of value need not arise,’’? and that ‘‘if 
questions of value do arise . . . the mediating sign can possess 
either immediate value or mediate value’’ *—and I may add, ‘‘or 
both.’’ But now the question arises: Can a sign qua sign, have 
any value other than mediate value? If we take Professor Copi’s 
own example, the reading of a poem, the signs used (the words) 
may have immediate esthetic value, as Professor Copi says. As a 
matter of fact this is what we expect to find in any good poem. 
But in that case, will the words have this immediate esthetic value 
as signs expressing certain thoughts, or will they have it in them- 
selves, insofar as they possess certain sensuous qualities in their 
own right? My point is that a sign may have ‘‘immediate’’ (in- 
trinsic) esthetic value only insofar as it is not functioning as a 
sign, i.e., is ‘‘immediate’’ in the second sense, or insofar as it is 
itself that which is being taken account of; and that insofar as it 
functions as a sign, i.e., as ‘‘mediate’’ in the second sense of 
‘“‘mediate,’’ it can have only instrumental value, or can only be 
‘‘mediate’’ in the first sense. 

Of course it is by virtue of its sensible qualities that a sign 
functions as a sign and also as a sensible object or part of a sensible 
object in its own right. But qua sign, its sensible qualities are 

1**A Note on Representation in Art,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. LII, No. 13 
(June 23, 1955), p. 346. Italics in original. 


2Tbid., p. 347. 
3 Ibid., p. 348. 
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only a cue to its meaning, and (except in the case of iconic signs) 
are irrelevant to it. It is a matter of convention that a given 
sound, shape, etc. has come to denote a given referent. Whereas, 
qua functioning as an object or part of an object in its own right, 
non-symbolically, it is precisely its sensible qualities that matter. 
. It is they that are (or may be) valued in and for themselves. 
' Now we can regard the ‘‘mediate’’ value of an esthetic sign 
as ‘‘mediate’’ esthetic value. But it is clear that the word 
‘‘esthetic’’ here will have a different meaning from the word as 
used in the expression ‘‘immediate esthetic value.’’ As a matter 
of fact, ‘‘esthetic’’ in the former sense is a figure of speech, a trans- 
ferred epithet. The sign has (or will have) mediate ‘‘esthetic’’ 
value only in the sense that it will be instrumental or will con- 
tribute to the bringing about of immediate esthetic value in the 
strict and literal sense of ‘‘esthetic.’’ But this contribution to 
immediate esthetic value will not be an esthetic contribution. The 
words of a poem, which express esthetic thoughts and give rise to 
esthetic emotions, will not, qua signs, have themselves any of the 
characteristics of an esthetic thought or an esthetic emotion qua 
esthetic. To give a different example, a concert-ticket has in- 
strumental value insofar as it enables a person to have an esthetic 
experience by attending a concert. But the value of the ticket is 
not itself an esthetic value. 
In the light of these considerations, it is seen that the validity 
or invalidity of the argument which Professor Copi criticizes 
depends on the meaning we give to the word ‘‘contribution”’ in the 
conclusion of the argument criticized, namely, in the proposition 
that the ‘‘representational aspect [of a work of art] can make no 
contribution to its esthetic value.”’ 


(1) If ‘‘contribution’’ is taken to mean the contribution of an 
element to the whole of which it is a part, as for instance when the 
beauty of a woman’s mouth, say, is said to contribute to the beauty 
of her face as a whole, then plainly the representational aspect of 
a work of art does not ‘‘contribute’”’ to its esthetic value. And 
not only this: the argument brought to support this conclusion 
will be valid. 

(2) If on the other hand ‘‘contribution”’ is taken to mean the 
contribution of a means to an end, then the representational aspect 
of a work may, certainly, ‘‘contribute’’ to its esthetic value. And 
not only that: Professor Copi’s criticism of the argument in sup- 
port of the contrary conclusion will be cogent. 


These results will hold (with one notable exception to be men- 
tioned presently) whether we (a) identify the value of a work of 
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art with the value of the esthetic experience it evokes in a perceiver, 
or (b) maintain that both the work of art, in itself, and also the 
esthetic experience it evokes in a perciver have immediate esthetic 
value, or (c) maintain that the esthetic value of a work of art 
lies, in itself and not (or not also) in the esthetic experience it 
evokes; and in each case our results hold whether we regard a 
‘‘work of art’’ as (i) a sensible object—the marble statue, the 
painted canvas, the sounds we hear at a concert, etc.—or as (ii) 
an ‘‘imaginary’’ object which the sensible object—the marble 
‘‘statue,’’ the painted canvas, etc——in some way produces in a 
perceiver’s mind. 

If now we interpret ‘‘contribute’’ in sense (2) above, Professor 
Copi’s criticism will be valid in every one of the above cases where 
a work of art can or does involve a representational aspect. This 
only excludes (c)(i), where the representational aspect ‘‘of’’ a 
work of art (if ‘‘it’’ has any) will not have any esthetic value, 
whether ‘‘mediate’’ or ‘‘immediate,’’ by virtue of the definition of 
‘‘work of art’’ (i), and therefore cannot contribute, in either 
sense of the term ‘‘contribute,’’ to the esthetic value of the work of 
art. In other words, the mediacy of the representational aspect 
in the second sense of ‘‘mediacy’’ here involves, logically speaking, 
the absence of any ‘‘mediate’’ (or ‘‘immediate’’) value in this 
aspect ‘‘of’’ the work. In this special case, therefore, the argu- 
ment criticized by Professor Copi will be valid,* whether we take 
‘‘eontribution’’ in sense (1) or in sense (2) above. 


Haig KHATCHADOURIAN 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 
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The Language of Social Research; a Reader in the Methodology 
of Social Research. Edited by Pauu F. LazarsFeLD and Morris 
RosEnBerG. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press [1955]. xiii, 590 
pp. $6.75. 


Professors Lazarsfeld and Rosenberg have edited a coherent, 
well-structured, path-clearing reader in the methodology of the 
social sciences. To my knowledge, it represents the first attempt 
to discuss many of the methodological issues raised by current 


4But we might add: the conception of a work of art as (merely and 
solely) a certain kind of sensible object, or a certain set of sensible qualities, 
cannot be maintained in the case of literature, which, among all the fine arts, 
most obviously involves an element of meaning. Whether or not there is or, 
rather, can be any element of meaning in the literal sense of the term in the 
case of the other fine arts, is a question we cannot enter into here. 
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social inquiry, and to relate them to the perennial concerns of the 
philosopher of science. Not only many of the theses but the gen- 
eral plan of the reader is novel. 

Five of its six sections are replete with substantive articles 
prefaced by the methodological comments elicited from the editors. 
Collectively they cover much of the methodological ground of the 
social sciences, each being concerned with a different area. The 
last, a more standard type of methodological section, contains such 
well-known articles as Professor Nagel’s ‘‘Wholes, Sums and 
Organic Unities’’ and Professor Kaplan’s ‘‘Definition and the 
Specification of Meaning.’’ 

But the editors make no pretense of having offered a complete 
and exhaustive treatise. Various interesting and ticklish prob- 
lems raised by mathematical and data-collecting techniques, prob- 
lems with which the good name of Professor Lazarsfeld has been 
associated, are not raised in the reader. Also excluded are con- 
siderations of sociological studies of formal organizations and po- 
litical institutions ; the editors modestly inform us that the methodo- 
logical implications of these and kindred types of research have 
not been codified as yet. Though there is a paper.by a psychologist 
and one by an economist, the distinctive problems of economics and 
psychology are bypassed; the concerns of the theory-creator or, to 
use the current jargon, the model-builder in sociology itself fare but 
slightly better. The volume is therefore best viewed as one in the 
methodology of the data-loving, tough-minded sociologist. Given 
this perspective, the selection of the articles is excellent, and the 
resultant volume a rich one. 

The editors also deserve our thanks for their more than helpful 
comments. But, with a few exceptions to be noted below, the 
articles do not explicitly deal with philosophical issues. Professor 
Lazarsfeld’s and Rosenberg’s observations greatly facilitate the 
task of ferreting out such issues, and will consequently receive the 
bulk of our attention. 

2. In the first section, entitled ‘‘Concepts and Indices,’’ the 
editors raise the following two questions: (A) How does one think 
up a number of indicators to be used in scientific research? (B) 
Once a battery of tests has been drawn up, how does one select 
those that will be used in validating or making predictions from 
the concepts? We are informed that the process of constructing 
an index is the process of summarizing the observations made on 
indicators, and that the central tool for clarifying the problem of 
index construction is that of a property space. 

A brief discussion of a typical research situation faced by a 
sociologist may prove helpful. Imagine a sociologist who for a 
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variety of reasons wishes to decide which of two or more groups 
is the most cohesive. In doing so he could administer any one of 
the 57 varieties of sociometric tests; for example, he may ask each 
person to list in order of preference the names of three people 
desired as weekend guests or hunting companions. On the basis 
of these sociometric tests the sociologist devises a measure for 
cohesion; a naive but simple suggestion would be to ferret out the 
number of ingroup votes received by group a, divide it by the 
number of choices it made, and consider the resultant fraction 
named by the phrase ‘‘cohesiveness of group a.’’ Frequently the 
sociologist will assert that the degree of cohesion is the concept, 
each vote an indicator, and the fraction the index. On other oc- 
casions he will assert that the phrase ‘‘cohesiveness’’ is the concept, 
the words denoting the votes and the fractions respectively the 
indicators and the index. A choice is necessary, and I have de- 
cided, in the following attempt to reconstruct the editors’ treat- 
ment of indices and indicators, to employ the latter terminology. 

If ‘S’ is an observational predicate (the phrase ‘‘observational 
predicate’’ will be taken for granted in what follows) and the 
occurrence of S can be taken as evidence for an occurrence of T, 
‘S’ shall be taken as an indicator of ‘T’. The relationship—being 
an indicator of—is many-many; the members of its domain are 
observational predicates; some of the members of its counter- 
domain are not. Terms designating necessary or sufficient con- 
ditions of T are indicators of ‘T’ and the various theorems of 
Broad and von Wright may be invoked here. But it is apparent 
that the relationship holds under many other conditions as well. 
The editors present two analyses of the phrase ‘‘is an index.’’ 
One, already quoted, is that an index is a summary of observations 
made on indicators; the other, an index is a rule according to 
which various points in a property space are to be considered 
equivalent. These specifications are somewhat unclear, and not 
necessarily compatible with each other. It would seem that, ac- 
cording to the first analysis, an index is a term introduced as being 
equivalent to some conjunction or disjunction of observational 
terms or their negation. If this is the intention of the first pro- 
posal, then it is apposite to observe that the situation is somewhat 
more complex. Some of the indices in the social sciences are 
introduced with the help of theoretical assumptions, some are 
metrical terms, and others (see Festinger’s treatment of group 
cohesion) are employed as partial definitions of conceptual terms, 
ie., those not completely definable in terms of observable predi- 
cates. 


The latter specification of an index, as a rule according to 
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which points in a property space are to be considered equivalent, 
must now be considered. It is, I think, in consonance with the 
words of the editors to consider a class of all serially ordered 
predicates or functors that are used in a bit of research as a prop- 
erty space of that research. Two property spaces that differ from 
each other in the order of the predicates or functors can be viewed 
as constitutively similar property spaces; a property space that 
has m terms as members will be called an n-property space. If, 
for example, we have two metrical terms ‘xSy’ and ‘zTy’ as mem- 
bers, and we specify a given person as the value of ‘x’, we will 
have, in general, two different values of ‘y’. We can consider 
this ordered couple (since the functors are ordered) as a point 
associated with the property space. The expansion for property 
spaces which have more than two metrical terms as members is 
obvious. If ‘U’ is a qualitative predicate and is a member of the 
property space, we can adopt the following convention: the value 
1 is to be associated with any person when the predicate is true 
of him, and 0 when it is not. 

We return to a given property space and focus upon the points 
associated with it. Any function whose arguments are all entries 
of any point shall be considered an index associated with the given 
property space. As can readily be seen, these functions will fre- 
quently take the same number as value when its arguments are 
different, and hence the statement made by the editors that an 
index is a rule according to which points in a property space are 
to be considered equivalent. There are many differences between 
this latter specification of an index and the one considered above. 
An index in the second usage is not a term; an entire theory of 
measurement will be involved when we have indices associated 
with property spaces; stress on observational predicates would be 
misplaced. 

Patently, the value of the terminology just reviewed will be 
determined by the number of interesting theses that can be proved 
with their help. In the volume under consideration the editors 
and one contributor, Barton, provide us with some interesting 
remarks about reducing? and substructing ? property spaces. But 
the harvest is not rich. This comparative failure is not entirely 
surprising, since some of the questions posed seem incapable of 
generating fruitful responses. Thus the very first question, which, 


1 Essentially considering disjunctions of observational predicates, or re- 
placing metrical terms with comparative or qualitative ones. 

2 Noting that the predicates employed in a bit of research as being true 
of the investigated subjects are merely some of the logical combinations of 
predicates that are members of the property space. 
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as will be remembered, is ‘‘How does one think up indicators ,” 
covertly requests a series of formal rules for the creation of a 
discipline. 

Then again, the relationship of being an indicator holds under 
so many diverse conditions that its consideration entails a review 
of most of the relevant issues about evidence, theory construction, 
and confirmation. Finally, since the editors have not placed any 
restrictions upon the functions that may serve as indices it is. 
doubtful whether the most interesting and perplexing questions 
about index construction in the social sciences have even been 
raised in the volume. This of course is not the fault of the editors, 
since such restrictions, whether for theoretical or aesthetic reasons, 
are rarely mentioned by sociologists. The discussion of index 
construction in sociology, therefore, in contradistinction to eco- 
nomics, may be premature. 

Since these difficulties are apparent, the presence of these ques- 
tions and the emphasis on indices and indicators must be explained. 
Most of the problems raised by recent sociologists are posed in 
terms borrowed from ordinary discourse. Occasionally they are 
raised in this manner, for the investigator is convinced that, with 
all their vagueness and ambiguity, terms in ordinary discourse 
somehow point to crucial sociological processes; more frequently 
the social scientist is handed a problem by an agency more inter- 
ested in specific information than in the truth of lawlike or 
theoretic sentences. Given this state of affairs, the social scientist 
first faces the twin problem of explicating the terms used in the 
question and of translating them into research terms. He cannot 
allow himself the luxury enjoyed by the natural scientist of intro- 
ducing new terms as he sees fit, and leaving ordinary usage behind. 
The questions raised by the editors therefore have the merit of 
indicating the stages of recent social scientific inquiry and of em- 
phasizing the problems that arise under these conditions; their 
discussion has the virtue of focusing upon some of the logical issues 
involved with greater force and rigor than is usual among social 
scientists. 

3. The second section is entitled ‘‘Multivariate Analysis,’’ the 
third, ‘‘The Analysis of Change through Time,’’ a division that 
is reminiscent of the familiar distinction between laws of coex- 
istence and laws of succession. In view of the composition of the 
volume, many familiar philosophical problems which this distinc- 
tion suggests—for example, the problems of historical versus non- 
historical laws, the problem of dynamic theories in economics— 
are bypassed. Moreover, most of the material included in the 
second section is primarily of value in elucidating techniques for 
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studying social change over time, and not for indicating that any 
new methodological issues are involved when such processes are 
investigated. The only counterexample is a brief article by 
Professor Leo Goodman which is included to prove what is by now 
a statisticians’ commonplace that rational decisions must be based 
not merely on the knowledge of probabilities of outcomes but also 
on the basis of utilities associated with these outcomes. But 
though the article is in typical clear Goodman fashion, it has little 
bearing on the material included in the rest of the volume and 
may very well prove its pons asinorum. 

The most interesting problem in the second section is the 
familiar one of spurious correlation and its sister problem, specious 
disconfirmation. Professor Lazarsfeld reprints and amplifies a 
paper in which he discusses in illuminating detail the techniques 
social scientists may employ when they suspect a correlation or are 
perturbed by data which ostensibly disconfirm a plausible hy- 
pothesis. 

One eannot cavil at Professor Lazarsfeld’s discussion nor at 
the formula which he has devised to impart his lesson. Reading 
some of the papers inspired at least in part by these techniques, 
one is impressed by their importance. But anyone committed to 
the view that the aim and glory of science is the presentation and 
confirmation of general theories will find these papers disappoint- 
ing, and will doubtless comment upon their hit-and-miss quality 
resulting from lack of systematic theory. Such comments, if not 
used merely as a spur to inquiry, may very well be irrelevant. 
No social scientist denies the importance of theory, and no social 
scientist will refuse to employ a good one when it is available. 
But in the interim, and the repeated failures of theories in the 
social sciences make one suspect that the interim will be a long 
one, inquiry is proceeding in these disciplines. Such inquiry will 
doubtless be improved by the presence of theories, but one cannot 
dismiss it, as many philosophers have, simply because theories 
are absent. 

4. In a previous paper written in conjunction with A. Barton 
and not reprinted here, Professor Lazarsfeld offered some interest- 
ing distinctions between predicates applied to individuals and 
predicates applied to groups, and seemingly supported the thesis 
of methodological individualism, although not in the manner of 
Professor Popper nor of Hayek. Apparently since that time Pro- 
fessor Lazarsfeld has changed his mind about the importance of 
the specific distinctions offered in that paper, and his support of 
the thesis of methodological individualism has waned. At the 
moment, together with his coeditor, he stresses ‘‘the difference 
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between aggregative properties which are derived from information 
about each individual, and global properties, which deal with the 
product of the group without any reference to an individual’s 
contribution.’’ Furthermore, in a paper reprinted in the body of 
the fourth section, Professor Lazarsfeld distinguishes between ‘‘ag- 
gregative properties according to which the basic characteristic 
[of the individuals] is a variable or a qualitative attribute. This 
is done because the group property is in the one case a distinction 
and the other a rate.”’ 

Professor Lazarsfeld’s relatively condensed discussion raises 
a number of puzzles, which will in all probability be removed in his 
future publications. In the first place I am not certain whether 
the definiens of the phrase ‘‘global properties’ is to be taken 
literally. Professor Lazarsfeld begins by distinguishing between 
group properties and ends by talking about group products. Per- 
haps Professor Lazarsfeld wishes to distinguish between those 
predicates applied to groups which are logically equivalent to some 
function of the predicates applied to its individual members, and 
those which are not. Secondly, Professor Lazarsfeld’s usage of 
the term ‘‘derive’’ is very liberal. He considers a distribution 
said to characterize a group as derived from the information 
about the individual members of the group. But the derivation 
cannot be done simpliciter. The derivation must be done with 
the help of some of the theoretical assumptions usually introduced 
for the purposes of mathematical tractability. Finally, the im- 
portance of the distinction between global and aggregative prop- 
erties, allowing for a plausible account of the distinction, is not 
elucidated in the volume. Does Professor Lazarsfeld want to 
deny that some properties of groups can be derived from knowl- 
edge of properties of individuals and relations between them, 
conjoined with suitable theoretical assumptions? If he does, then 
his implied support of Professor Nagel’s paper ‘‘Wholes, Sums 
and Organic Unities’’ is strange. If he does not, then the distinc- 
tion between aggregative and global properties is of mere classi- 
ficatory significance. 

Also included in the fourth section is a paper by Professor 
Cattell in which he suggests his own classification of group prop- 
erties, and a host of sociometric ones. 

5. The title of the fifth section, ‘‘An | Analysis of 
Action,’’ suggests a full-scale discussion of Parsons or perhaps 
an alternative general theory of alter and ego. But we are spared. 
Instead we have a cogent defense by the editors and by Mr. Rossi 
in one of the included articles of accounting schemes. As its name 
suggests, an accounting scheme is to be used by social scientists in 
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accounting for socially widespread decisions, e.g., a decision by 333 
Bronx residents to move to Brooklyn. 

Stripped of details, the editors’ suggestions call for a listing of 
plausible motives for the decision being investigated and the dis- 
covery, by interview, of the distribution of motives. Whether the 
motives are listed in @ priort manner, suggested by interview, or 
dictated by a general theory of motivation is secondary. That the 
list must not be a haphazard one, and must offer a systematization 
of the motives that can be considered relevant, is primary. 

The discussion in this section both by the editors and by the 
contributors is admirable. Few if any of the embarrassing ques- 
tions—the reliability of assessments by the persons interviewed 
of their own motives, the extent of multiple motivation, the 
varieties of rational actions—are glossed over. Though the an- 
swers offered are frequently merely suggestive, they are rich enough 
to make some analyses by social scientists influenced by Max Weber 
seem naive. 

Patently, accounting schemes possess the strength to banish the 
Philistines from the field of motivation. But one wonders whether 
any given accounting scheme, like Samson at Gaza, does not expend 
all its strength in one usage. 


SmNEY MorGENBESSER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Tempo e relazione. Enzo Paci. Torino: Taylor, 1954. 315 pp. 
(N. 12 della Collezione di Filosofia.) L. 1600. 


Enzo Paci is a young philosopher in Italy who has been closely . 
associated with Nicola Abbagnano, the founder of the Italian: 
school of existentialism known as ‘‘positive existentialism.’’ In 
the above volume, however, the author goes beyond Abbagnano 
and tries to bring together several philosophies of different cul- 
tures, particularly Croce’s historicism and Abbagnano’s exist- 
entialism on the one hand, Whitehead’s organicism and Dewey’s 
naturalism on the other (p. 14). The result of the rapprochement 
effected is what he calls, among other names, ‘‘existential rela- 
tionism’’ (p. 265), that is, a concrete as against an abstract re- 
lationism. 

The most fruitful way, perhaps, for Americans to get at the 
essence of this relationist (not relativist) type of metaphysics is 
to compare it with the general view of the late Morris R. Cohen, 
who incidentally is not mentioned in the present book, although 
it should be added for the sake of the record that one of his 
works, A Preface to Logic (1944), was published in Italian in 
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1948 under the title, Introduzione alla Logica. Whereas Cohen’s 
basic problem as a rationalist is to show how to make logic ap- 
plicable to empirical matters, Paci’s basic problem as an em- 
piricist is to show the converse: how to make empirical matters 
applicable to logic. Accordingly, what the ‘‘ principle of polarity’’ 
is to the former, the ‘‘principle of irreversible relation’’ (p. 143) 
is to the latter. In brief, Paci’s major concern is with ‘‘the logic 
of experience’’ (p. 259), which constitutes for him ‘‘the logic of 
philosophy,’’ in contrast with the logic of mathematics (p. 261). 

To establish the empirical basis of his prime principle of 
irreverstbilitd, which is really the Time Principle (p. 236), time 
being the cosmic factor which explains why the clock of history 
cannot be turned backwards, the author goes to modern science 
and pinpoints what he considers to be its most significant discovery, 
to wit, the second law of thermodynamics (or Carnot’s principle 
of entropy), with which it is asserted the scientific study of time 
was initiated, reaching its culmination in Heisenberg’s principle 
of indeterminacy. Paci is of the opinion that contemporary phi- 
losophy has not grasped sufficiently the full import of this par- 
ticular discovery and development in modern physics, but un- 
fortunately he does not make clear what the exact connection is 
between Carnot and Heisenberg, nor, what is more crucial, how 
their respective principles bear on the nature of time as an ‘‘ir- 
reversible relation’’ between events moving by necessity in the 
direction of the future (p. 42). At any rate, from a philosophical 
consideration of the history of physics from Carnot to Heisen- 
berg, the conclusion is reached ‘‘that the irreversible relation is the 
universal and necessary form of every historical event’’ (p. 144). 

Enzo Paci is one of those philosophers at present who feels so 
conscientious about the need of getting the backing of contempo- 
rary science for his ideas, because he is convinced that its basic 
findings have direct bearing on ethics (p. 43). Being an ethical 
possibilist at heart, he insists that contemporary science gives man 
elbow room, so to speak, for moral growth. He seems to rejoice 
in the fact that scientists no longer conceive the laws of nature 
as ‘‘absolute’’ (p. 41), and even makes reference to the ‘‘new 
machines’’ of Cybernetics as the latest evidence for the passing 
away of Newtonian mechanism (p. 298). 

As a naturalist myself in philosophy, I certainly appreciate the 
author’s desire to rest his appeal to freedom and the open society 
on scientific grounds. However, a philosopher must pay a price 
for all his attempts at a concordat with the science of his con- 
temporaries—the price being that if classical physics, say, no 
longer holds today, then by the same token the so-called ‘‘new 
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physics’? may no longer hold tomorrow. Now, if a theory of 
ethics is to depend on the latest results of natural science, what 
would happen if these results turn out to be contrary to the best 
interests of humanity? In that case, as I see it, we could still 
maintain as good empiricists of a sort that what is foundational 
for one science, physics, is not necessarily foundational for another, 
ethics. 

To be fair to Paci here, it should be said that he forewarns us 
in the Introduction that his concept of ‘‘irreversibility’’ is not 
‘*necessarily tied to the second principle of thermodynamics’”’ (p. 
3), though it originates there. Nevertheless, even assuming with 
him that his leading concept is to be understood as ‘‘a general 
principle which is opposed to a mechanistic theory of the universe’’ 
(p. 3), precisely how does Carnot’s principle of entropy in thermo- 
dynamics, or, for that matter, Heisenberg’s principle of inde- 
terminacy in quantum physics, which puts limitations on our 
knowledge of electrons, make room for freedom in the moral sense? 
Quite apart from the question as to how moral freedom is to be 
properly defined, whether in deterministic or indeterministic terms, 
does indeterminism in natural science itself automatically imply 
indeterminism in ethics? In other words, does the fact that sci- 
entific laws are now conceived in ‘‘statistical’’ terms warrant the 
romantic conclusion that freedom is ‘‘constitutive of the universe’’ 
(p. 148)? In short, though I sympathize with Paci’s particular 
theory of ethics, especially with its refreshing emphasis on the 
category of ‘‘possibility’’ (in Abbagnano’s positive sense), I am 
afraid that either he has been looking for its support in the wrong 
place or he has not supplied the missing link between the fields 
of physics and ethics. 

While our author turns to modern physics for help in what he 
defends, he goes to current psychoanalysis for help in what he 
attacks. As it strikes me at least, his use of Freud is much more 
effective than his use of Heisenberg. According to him, the 
common defect of all ‘‘non-relationistic’’ philosophies, whose prime 
principle is ultimately the Aristotelian ‘‘principle of identity’’ (p. 
289), is that they ‘‘substantialize’’ the universe, that is, they 
make substances not only out of events but even out of the rela- 
tions or laws which hold between events (p. 41). Now, psycho- 
analysis has the effect of taking the bottom out of the Ego, and 
thus can teach the philosopher ‘‘not to substantialize’’ (p. 56). 
If the ‘‘substantialist’’ in philosophy persists in his foolish ways, 
it is because his ‘‘logic of identity’’ serves as an escape mechanism 
(p. 5). The most obvious example of the ‘‘substantialist’’ phi- 
losopher, who tends to run away from the risks of life, is the abso- 
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lute idealist, of course. But, interestingly enough, to Paci the 
most extreme and consistent example of that type of philosopher is 
the logical positivist Wittgenstein, who finally commits what we 
may term hara-kiri in philosophy, for purposes of self-therapy 
(p. 263). 
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cated, in Room 716, Philosophy Hall. 


Monday, April 238: ‘‘ Ancient Formal Logic.’’ 

Tuesday, April 24: ‘‘Medieval Formal Logic, with Particular 
Regard to the Problem of Antinomies.’’ 
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